MICHAEL

the book of Micah, see works by Caspar!
(1852) and Ryssel (1889), in German; and
commentaries in English by Robinson (1926)
and Wade (1932).

MICHAEL (1921- ), King of Rumania
1927-30, 1940-47, son of Carol II, first
succeeded to the throne on the death of his
grandfather Ferdinand I, his father having
renounced his own claims in 1925. In 1930
he was supplanted by Carol, but again made
king in 1940 when the Germans gained
control of Rumania. In 1944 he played a
considerable part in the overthrow of the
dictatorship of Antonescu. He announced
the acceptance of the Allied peace terms, and
declared war on Germany. His attempts
after the war to establish a broader system
of government were foiled by the progressive
communizatiqn of Rumania. In 1947 he was
forced to abdicate and since then has lived in
exile.

MICHAEL VIII FALAEOLOGUS (1234-82),
Eastern Roman emperor from 1259, distin-
guished himself as a soldier and was made
regent for John Lascaris, whom he ultimately
deposed and banished. His army took
Constantinople in 1261 and defeated the
Greeks in 1263-64. Involved in hostilities
with Charles of Sicily, he was obliged to
acknowledge papal supremacy in 1274, a
policy which provoked discontent among his
subjects, precipitated Charles's unsuccessful
attempt on Constantinople (1281), and was
a contributory cause of the revolt and
massacre known as the Sicilian Vespers
O282). See study by D. J. Geanakoplos
(I960).

MICHAELIS, Johann David, mee-kay'Us
(1717-91), German Protestant theologian,
was born at Halle, professor of Philosophy
(1746) and Oriental Languages (1750) at
Gottingen, pioneered historical criticism in
biblical interpretation. See his Introduction
to the New Testament (trans. 1801) and
Mosaic Law (trans. 1814), and Autobiography
(1793).

MICHEL, mee-shel, (1) Franclsque (1809-87),
French antiquary, born at Lyons, from 1839
a professor at Bordeaux, earned a reputation
by researches in Norman history, French
chansons, argot and the Basques, and wrote
Les Ecossais en France et les francais en
Ecosse (1862) and A Critical Inquiry into the
Scottish Language (1882).

(2) Louise (1830-1905), French anarchist,
born at Vroncourt, spent many years preach-
ing revolution, and suffered imprisonment.
She resided for ten years in London. See her
Mdmoires (Paris 1886) and Life by Boyer
(Paris 1927).

MICHELANGELO, properly Michelagniolo
Buonarotti (1475-1564), Italian artist and
poet, was born March 6, the son of a poor
gentleman of Florence, at that time mayor of
Caprese in Tuscany. At school the boy's best
energies were devoted to drawing, and at
thirteen, resolute in his choice despite parental
opposition, he was bound apprentice to
Ghirlandaio. By his master he was recom-
mended to Lorenzo de' Medici, and entered
the school for which the * Magnificq * had
gathered together a priceless collection of
antiques. Lorenzo soon gave the gifted
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student a room in his house and a seat at his
table.   In the Battle of the Centaurs (a relief
of  this   period)   the   classical   influence  of
Lorenzo's   garden   is   strikingly   apparent
though the straining muscles and contorted
limbs, which mark the artist's mature work
are already visible.    A marvellous contrast
to the Centaurs is the Madonna, conceived and
executed in the spirit of Donatello, which
though not consciously antique, is far mure
classical.    After Lorenzo's  death in  1492
Piero, his son and successor, is said to hav:
treated the artist with scant courtesy;   and
Michelangelo fled to Bologna for a time, but
in 1495 he returned to Florence, and produced
a marble Cupid.   Its purchaser, Cardinal San
Giorgio, summoned the sculptor to Rome,
and  in   1496   Michelangelo  arrived  in the
Eternal City.    The influence of Rome and
the   antique   is   easily   discernible   in   the
Bacchus? now in the  National   Museum at
Florence.    To the same period belongs the
exquisite   Cupid of  the   South   Kensington
Museum.     The   Pieta   (1497),   now   in   St
Peter's, shows a realism wholly at variance
with the antique ideal.    For four years the
sculptor   remained    in    Rome,    and   then
returning to Florence, fashioned the David
out of a colossal block of marble.   David is
the Gothic treatment of a classic theme; in
pose   and   composition   there   is   a  stately
grandeur, a dignified solemnity.    The Holy
Family of the Tribune and the Madonna in the
National Gallery belong to the same time,
and, like a cartoon (now existing only as a
copy) for a fresco never completed in the
Great   Flail   of   the   Council,   prove   that
Michelangelo had not wholly neglected the
art of painting.    His genius, however, was
essentially plastic;   he had far more interest
in form than in colour,    fn 1503 Julius II,
succeeding  to   the   pontificate,   again  sum-
moned    the    painter-sculptor    to    Rome.
Michelangelo could as little brook opposition
as the pope, and their dealings were continu-
ally ^ interrupted   by   bitter   quarrels   and
recriminations.   The pope commissioned the
sculptor to design his tomb, and for forty
years Michelangelo clung to the hope that
he would yet complete the great monument;
but intrigue and spite were too strong for
him.   Other demands were continually made
upon his energy, and the sublime statue of
Moses is the best fragment that is left to us
of the tomb of Julius.   Bramante, if Vasari's
account be true, poisoned the pope's mind
against the sculptor; instead of being allowed
to devote himself to the monument, which he
deemed the work of his life, he was ordered
to decorate the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel
with paintings.    In vain he protested that
sculpture   was   his   profession,  in vain he
urged Raphael's higher qualifications for the
task;   the pope was obdurate, and in 1 SOS-
IS 12  Michelangelo achieved a masterpiece
of decorative design.    Almost superhuman
invention, miraculous variety of attitude and
gesture, place this marvellous work among
the greatest achievements of human energy.
No sooner had he finished his work in the
Sistine Chapel than he returned with eager-
ness to the tomb.   But in 1513 Pope Julius II
died,   and   the   cardinals,   his   executors,